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and made him in his own image." This explanation, which may
very well have been influenced by Greek spiritualism, argues
that it is man's immortal soul which makes him godlike. But
his gratifying resemblance to the Creator could also be explained
by his authority over the animals, or again by his capacity for
thinking and knowing, and above all by his power to distinguish
between good and evil1; supposing these characteristics to be
peculiar to the human species. However, these various points
of view are not necessarily incompatible. Taken together, they
afford a general explanation, namely, that God has endowed
man with exceptional qualities as compared with those which
distinguish his other creatures, and that these divine gifts are
the proof of his resemblance to his Creator.

But as the conception of God becomes more transcendental,
the conception of man is correspondingly lowered, and the
doctrine gathers strength that man is irrevocably doomed to
sin, or as Saint Paul puts it, that man dwells in sinful flesh,2
so that even though God has enabled him to distinguish between
good and evil, and endowed him with a will, which is free, at
least in theory, to choose between them, and though it may
be true that he has within him two tendencies (yetzer) which
urge him in opposite directions,3 yet in reality it is his passions
which control him, inclining his will towards evil almost in
spite of himself. Ben-Sira makes a vigorous attack on the
excuse that man is predestined to sin : " Say not thou, my sin
cometh from God ; for he doeth not the thing that he hateth. Say
not thou, He hath caused me to err; for he hath no need of the
sinful man." 4 No doubt this doctrine, with its encouragement
of irresponsibility, did not lack adherents in the days of Jesus
Ben-Sira.5 Josephus goes so far as to claim that the Pharisees
accepted it, though in the absence of any supporting evidence,
his statement cannot be considered conclusive. But he can
scarcely have been mistaken about the existence of such an
attitude, even if he is mistaken in his attribution of it. It is
only the outcome and logical conclusion of the observation
recorded in Wisdom (iv. 12) which appears to be quite in keeping
with current opinion: "The bewitching of naughtiness doth
obscure that which is honest; and the frenzy of concupiscence
doth undermine the simple mind." Man's soul is depicted as
the scene of a battle between good and evil spirits, a battle in
which the latter are generally victorious.6

1  Ecclus. xvii. 7 :  " He filled them with knowledge and understanding,
and shewed them good and evil."

2  C/. Rom. vii. 20, 23-5 ;   viii. 1-4.                            3 IX, 94.

4 Ecclus. xv. 11-17.             5 CCLXXX, 366 ff.           6 CCLII, 409.